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The Kikuyu seminar, tHird in a series of 
international meeting on the use of ^comparative studies as a tool [of 
adult education, focused on the application of the comparative ^ 
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secure a harmonious development of the whole and thus bring about a 
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contain the. opening speech *by the Minister for Hous^ing/Social 
Services, Kenya and diagrams of adult education structure in Sudan, 
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2. 



of the Semiiiar on ,^^Siructures\of Adult 

' Ed}x<^tio Countries t with 

~ B^ecial Reference to Africa" ^ 

^ I ' ' ■ 

held at the Ijfistitute of Adult Sti\die8, Kikuyu, 

Nairobi, Kenya, fron 16 - 22 PebPuaEy><i975 




The seminar was organized by the African Adult Education 
Association, in collaboration with the International Council 
for Adult Education and t^e International Congress of 
University Adult Education, and with the participation of 
Unesco. It \ia,3 financially supported hy the Danish International 
Developmient Agency (DAlflDA). 

Those present at the seminar were invited on an individual* 
basis. The following accepted invitations to attend:- 
Dr^ E. K. Anpene ^Ghana), J>T. T. Beyene (Btljppia), Prof. W.H.Cave 
(U.S.A.), Dr. B. L. Hall (U.S^A.), !Ir. P. Himmelstrup (Denmark), 
Ilr.' S.B. Kibiia (Tanzania), Prof. J.R. Kidd (Canada), 
Kr. S. Kihumba (Kenya), Hr. T. Kjeldsen (Denmark), Mr. i. Kulich 
\ (Canada), Dr. J. Lowe (United Kingdoi9)t ^« llaclisiria (Kenya), 
y Hr. B. L. Sinyangv/e (Zajiibia)V'5^of. E.A. Tugbiy^le (Nigeria), 
l!r. A.A. Yousif (Sudan). \!^e. following organizations were 
represented by obsgp^fe^s:- Doutsdher Volkshochschulverband * 
(!Ir. X«ifeToh5f Po^od and Agriculture Organization of the ^ 
United^^Bations (Dr. S. Erozer), Ford Foundation (llrs. D* Thomas), 
. Ken^'^lTational Commission for Unesco (l^rs. S. Kbathi). The 
Unesco Secretaxiat'^^vrai'Tep^resented bj^ Kr. E. Fisher and 
llr, S.K. Townsend Coles. ' ^ 

3« Hr. David Ilacharia, '.^epretary of the African Adult Education 

Associ^^tion vias eSr^cted Chainaan of the seminar, and Dr. K. Ampene, 
Dr. J. Lowe and YiX. T. iiul^sa (of the Institute of Adult -Studies, 
Hairobi), were elected Rapporteurs. ' -^ 

The SKninar was officially opened by the Hon. T/Toi^ett, M.P.,, 
Minister for Hovsina and Sobial Services op^e Government of 
Kenya, jijepresented-by hisY^sist^^^i^ister and ids speech 
is given in full as AppenaixA-i;o this report. 
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a) Th^ present statiis of comparative studies (ICAE) 

b) Sociological perspectives on social structures; their 
\ ijupttcat ions . for aaatt ' "educat ion ( Prof^ ~Cave) 

c) National organizations for co-operation in adult education 
(ICAE) ' ) . 

d) The Structure of Adult Education in Tan2;ania (Dr., B^L.Hall) 

e) Annotated Bibliography {lir. J. Kulich) 

The following papers were also distril^uted to nenbers of the 
Seminar:-* ^ 

a) Organization and\ Structure of Adxilt Education in India 

1 

(Directorate of ^dult Education, Ministry ^ Education & 
Social Welfare, India) ^ ^ 

b) National Directory ^^f Adult Education programmes in the 
Libj^ Arab Republic (Unesco) ^ 

> c) Statistics on fonnal programmes of adult education in the • 
^ ^Oliibyan Arab Republic (Unes^b) 

d) Proposals for the collecti*on of adult education statistics ^ 
(Unesco) 

• Copies of all the above papers are available, on request, from 
the Adult Education Seotionj^ Division of Structures and Content of 
Lifelong Educdtion| Dhescor^^ - ' - 

6. At the conclusion of the seminar it was the unanimous wish of 
^ those present that; sincere thanka should b'e.:5ecorded to those 
who had helped to make the occasion' such a success; to tie 
Government and j^ple of Kenj;^ for giving^ support to the 
^ holding of the seminar and for providing such generous 
hospitality; to Unesco for including the, seminar in its 
regular programme and for arranging for the preparation of. 
the seminar papers; to DARSlfi^ for providing a large proportion 
of the finance required; to the University of Nairobi, and 
especially to its Institute of Adult Studies for undertaking: 
^ t&e organization of the seminar; and to the 

Commission for Unesco for its assistance; an^^^^+S^^the' 
\ ^ sponsoring organizations, the AAEA, ICAE, and ICUAE. 
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?♦ The use of comparative studies, ap a tool at the disposal 
^ \ adult educationists, is of comparatively recent origin, 

ER^\ \ Tvw international meetings had been held on tljis subject, 



one in the United States (1966) and the second in Deraoark 
*(l972)r"^t'~vjas at the Danish meeting tEat~tIie^foposal was 
Djade to hold a third meeting, this time in one of the 

developing- eount-ries-.-N^Hii«^eeting took place at Kik uyu, * 

near Nairobi, in 1973 • X^ough it had its roots in the 
earlier meetings, 'the Kiku^bs^eminar v/as mrkedly different 
from its predecessors, Tlie first tv70 had been concerned 
irith the use of comparative studies as a method of leamir^g 
to be applied to; the v/hole field of adult educp.tiom * Their 
aim v/as the formulation of a framev^ork for conparative 
stxidies which adjilt educationists might use, and their 
recommendations. are of general application, ^ 

8, In distinction, the Kilcuyu seminar ;ra.s concerned with the 
application of the conparative approach to particular' 
situations', Jxi this case the field chosen ^vas "the developing 
countries, with special reference to Africa," The subject 
to be examined T-JaS^ structures of adult education," Tlius 
the principles ennunciated at the two earlier meetings would 
be used to shed light on the topic presently under 
consideration. 

The term, "structures" embraces several facets. It refers to 
the various functions which together? constitute the total 
framework vriLthin which the system of adult education operates* 
It thus includes the role of central. government, and 
relationships between the various sector^ of government, 
both horizontally and vertically. The t^rm includes the 
place of local govenment in adult- education, and also the 
position of the non governmental orgcUiizat.ions, Structures, 
hoTfever, embra^s more than all these, for it also includes 
the essential services which are requilred to ensure that 
the. purpose behind the framework is accomplished, 

10, It ;:ill bjb/seen, therefore, that the study of structures 
involves thfe consideration of a large cluster of subjects. 
The aim of the seminar mes %o examine these in as much 
detail as; time permitted, and in discussion to di*aw on the 
experience from the varying educational traditions pepresented, 
llhilst the enpliasis was primarily on structures of adult 
education iii the developing countries, and especially, in 
i/lfrica|^ the discission v;as not confined to these countries, 
' but di^ew on examples and erperience^om all over the vrorld. 



1 1 • The progra^e-''6^M;he seminar was not. rigidlv laid down. 

Rather-4^^«^-^o2feteg-Beffiiriai^ mth-HiBe»i<>3is-^t^^i-ea^hr 
^ mbi^^ng^^^K^ hov: the hourg of the d42r"sbpuld be allocated^ ^ 

^2l ^e first day ^js,Qd^vDir^8f^o-p^^ on 

rapaj^a^ve sJiKiles and the stattis ^ comparative adi;l* education 
""an^ODpiling ad^ess Professor ICidii-eBpharsized that the 
purpose of coaparative studies was to encourage fresh thinking. 
^l^Rut the subject, ultimately resulting in reforsas tailing 
place. VJhilst other branches of education had been under much 
criticism, adult education ;^as being increasingly accepted 
as being important. It was nov the responsibility of adult 
educationists to advise policy-makers on the most appropriate 
forms and structures to be adopted. They v411 vindertalce this 
>worlc better^ if they are avjare of the systems suiopted in other 
countries, that is if they have access to comparative studies 
in adult education. 

13. Thereafter there were case studies reviewing the current 
position of adult education in Ghana (Dr. E.K. Ampene), Kenya 
(lir* D. Ilacharia), Nigeria (Prof. E.A. Tugbiyele), and Tan25ania 
(l5r. E.B. Kibira). There was also a session on the Kenya 
Board of Adult Education presented by Ixr. S. Kihumba. The 
subjects considered by the seminar were derived, in the main, 

^ from these presentations. 

14. The seminar \;as conscious that the^suliject under discussion 
TOS an important, if albeit neglected, branch of education. 
Hov;ever, the situation generally appears to be changing. 
the concept of life-long education now almost universally 
accepted in word, if not in deed, adult education has assumed 
greater significance in the minds of policy-makers. This 

ct was testified to by all at the seminar, and examples 
cited of improved conditions for adult education. At the 
same time it ^/as recogiiized that seldom are funds available 
canmonsurate to the tasks to be undertalzen, and in part this 
was felt to be because of the continuing lack of perception 
of what constitutes a structure for adult education. Thus * 
the seminar devoted most of its time to an analysis of 
what should be regarded as the essential components of such 
a national structure. 

6 




15* I^ch o f these components are essential if the structure is to 



function effectinply. How each piece is faahioned ar4 developed^ 
and the degree of priority to be given to each one, is a ' 
flatter which can only be determined by each and every country* . 
Ifiiat the seminar sought to do vra^s to highlight the range of 
questions uhich have to be faced if*\ country intends talcing 
the continuing education of its a4ult population seriously. 
Tlie components constil^ute a list of functions i:hose*detailed 
working out rill vary according to the particular political, 
social and econonia enviaronnent involved. 

16* Here it should be stated that the- seminar accepted vrithout 
discussion that adult education incluc'.ed all organized 
educational activities for people v/ho are noi^ in 2>egular 
full-time attendance at a school or other educational ^ 
institution in the forml sysi^em of education. Included, 
therefore, within this rubric are young people who legally, 
have not attained adult status, but for uhom there is no 
further provision within the formal system. 

17» Ilany countries liave done much towards the establishment of 
a sound structure for adult educatjion asld the seminar ms 
not unraindful either of these achievements or of the ■ 
difficulties inherent in setting about this task. But much 
remains to be done. It t^s, therefore, the hope of those 
present that their deliberations \dll encourage all concerned 
to re-e:j:amine the structi^ of adult education as it exists' 
and to seek to rnaJce such improvements to it as are deemed 
approp!ft.ate. 

10. It v;as to facilitate this re^^raciination that the seminar 
sought to identify the essential components of thej structure. 
Clearly these elements are not all of tthe same Icind, nor 
deserve tiie same amount of consideration. In tne whole, 
however, they constitute the range of subject^ to be exaained. 
As Mith a ^^tch, where each separate piece ox the mechanima-""^ 
' has worth only when it is assembled vzith the other comj^onent , 
pieces, so each^ of the following needs to /be se^ as one 
ele:.;ent in a total structure. 

19; The essential components of the structure were divided into 
, seven main sectors^ 5hese are, the goals of adult education, 
the content of i^e work, the providing agencies, *tho 
administraUoi^aHdljrinancing of adult education, tha staff 



requia?ed|~tiie-Wthods -to- be employed and-tfee desirability 
of maintaining external, relationships* 

20# Clearly in each of the above seven sectol»s it would be 
plossible to \rrite a volume, and at the seminar much v/as 
said on each. To repeat what is current practice would 
jtiot be particular]^ helpful; therefore this report ^seelcs 

/to higlilight the range of subjects vathin each sector 

1 ■ I 

'and then to give prominence to ideast' which appear to be 
'I less \,^ell-developed, though it should be remembered th^t' 

the Trell-tried and accepted evre^often still as janportant 
, and essential as the iimovative. There is little point, 

hov/ever, in repeating much that is already sufficiently 

recorded in the^ ctirrent literature* 

21. The paragraphs which follow: either indicate some of ^ 
the alternatives t/hich w^re xmder discussion^ or give 
an agreed consensus of opinion. SzazapO-es of couutries ^ 
where the subject under discussion i^ well ilJiixstrated 
are given in brackets. Considerable selection has ^ 
had to be exercised in the choice *of countries, very^ 
often seyeral equally deserving examples could have 
been cited. 



A STRUCTORE FOR^ATOLT EDaCATION 



22. THE og^LS >0F AgJLT EEPC&TKB J 

(a) ITational .^d Ijidiyidual Croals 

i < 

22. a. 1 Adult education is not just an integral part of the 
educational system^'of^^-couhtry. Ilore significantly, it 
^. is a part of the^qeuntry itself and'can only ^ist with ' 

meaning when it is aieen as being part and parcel of the 
'total social, political ?W econociic framework of the 
country. The seminar ms/al3le to review the position* in 
'the African countries repi^esented, and the above concept 
^ • ^ was found, ih varying whys, to be generally aocbptable. 
ERJC Thus the stioicture of/adult education will develop 



out of i^hat is acceptedf. as being the over-priding ajational ' 
aspirations of^tlie country as a whole. ItM^ noted that, • 
^in general, the formulation of natiorial goeils involved the " 
VTTiting.of soae very general statements which 'reflect i;hese- 
aspiarationfi, "both those to be realised immediately and 
those vfhich ere long^tefm, * » * . ' - _ 

22.ai2 It v/as observed that in drav;ing1ip atatjanents of naliionai 

goals, econonic, social, f)olitical and cultural cons iderat ions 
conmiand laajor .attentioi\. Subsumed uiider these Ccjtegories * , 
are a host of areas, wliich may indicate at any^ given time 
prioriti^ of iiSnediate and long^t'ange cpncem. Among 
those found in government <locjunents and mentioned at the. 
sieninar are statements of national goals relevant to 
agriculture, housing, health, education, indubtriali2jation, ' 
rural and urban development and welfare.V Others such 
as land reform, iiterac^y, pbpulation fanning, etc. 
reflect certain fecial cqncei*nqi^,-,jofteif vTarrarrtong 
emergency measures^ in /order to overcome particular • 
^ prot)l,jems. ^ / 

22.a/3« It-i's within the cpntext of these ii^^tionai goals that 

*- / : ' 

specific goa^.s for adult education ere s^cttietimes dra^/n 

up and thbse too may be a mia^ure of short, mediiim and 

long-term objectives. (Nigeria and Tanzania) . 

22.a.4 The overall goal for adult education, ^aM^asjcopt^dJby 
the \^ole seminar, ^is the improyemeiit in the'^quality 
• of life, both at the individtial and the group levels* 
The parti*cular goals which a, country sots might include 
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all dar^me^of the foil owing (the list is not exhaustive);^ 
at the nationalylevel: , the enhancement of natj-o^al unity, 
the implementation of ilational development plans, .the 
facilitation of social change, the fostering of a cultural 
identity 

at jbhe conmiu^ level: the . development of indigenous 
social and pdliticel institutions, the "^strengthening 
of local A3ulture and traditions ' ^ - ^ .^^^ 
at, the l/dividual level: thg^proyision«of opportunities 
to make good former deficiencies *in -{ihrf educational ^ 
s^teft aM to emble all to enjoy the possibility pJT'/'" 
lifewlQijg^^gdjic^ion, the cultivation of ar spirit Qf / 
self«i*reliance, -fiiie development <5f technical and S<^* 3 




22.a#5 It was noted that \i?herev6r policies Gg^^j^c^viiies'^ are 
. clearly defined, as for^ exaiaple' in Tansania^ governmen ts 
iisiially succeeded in tackling major problems ,.in a 
systematic and effective!-n^5ner, p^o ^reason being that 
those countries also provided the necess^^ry instrujaents 
fov inplceneritation. These ixfetruments are described in 
the^paragraphs'^ which follow. 

•22.a.6.The relationship . between a<iu|t and child^ (formal) educati 
is" not always cl4arly jie^fined, ^to the detriment of both 
(see^ paragraph 25d). ^ , , -\ — — ^"T 

« ' ^ Ke commendation 1 

In ordey* to mafce manifest the- significance* of adult 
* * education in national develojHnent, governments sixauld 

consider'forraolating goals fgr adu^/fi'^'^educatj,^ 
outline not only national objective^, b^itwhic^ also 
tak§ account of - the ^xqwq and needs^^ communities" 
> ^ and individuals.: 

# 

\ (b') The Planning frocess 

^22.b-;t The seminar recognized the need in national *plajfthing to 
consider factors oth^ than those directly related to' 
' economic growth^^ODi particular the importajtxce of placing, 
due weighty on^pcial factors was stressed-, in which the"^ 
continuing' education of, adults is clestrly an. important , 
elements y . - \ / 

22»b.2 It^riioVed that-^duc^rfn:on2rl''pIai^ unitg often do not 
include professional adult educationists, seemingljr due • 
to the failure to yecogriize adult , education as an integral 
/.pa^ of a natipri^s educ^-tional system." ' 



\ 



/ ^ocommendation 2 ^ 

Y . T?h^fcv;plaiining units on education and economic - 
and socia^ development should- include adult 
educationists. ' . . 

23. TEDS CORTEMT OP AJCOLT^S^ 

^ i K ' . • * ' 

(a) The Content ' / -~ . 

^3*a.l The content of adult.eduoation will be 4ptermined in the 
light of 'the ^stated na,tibnal, conkunity and individual'' 
i goals. Tlie seminar concluded that dt will include - 



eleBents of "basic and general educaliion of training in 

^ _ <5 * / . 

. partijmTar' skills and vocafions, and in political , social 

and cultural education* *rhe priority given to each of 

these categories vzill vary between countries and between " 

' V conmunities and individuals. *Uith the linited resources 

available it is right that th^ content should -be wholly ' ""^ 

" '5evelopinen'i;-oriented, -though this should not be "harror-jly 

interpreted as referring only either to national or 

strictly economic needs but also for individual groirth, 

^23.a»2 Tlie seminar ^trds^ed. two natters relating to content. The ^ 
first is to harmonise the t*elationship betvjeen "education" 
and "work", a matier especially accute for, those, the vast 
majority, living in rural environments. Unless this is 
done the "education" offere^/ill cause frustration aiid 
enda^iger the implementation of programmes of national 
development. The second is to ensur.e ihr^t adult education 
does not become- a mere replication of child education. 
In this respect the efforts being made to provide adults 
V7r^a curriculum V7holly relevant to their needs v/as 
not^d v/ith satisfaction. 

R ecommendation 3 

That care be talcen to ensure that the content of 
adult/cdxication bears a close relationship to the 
stated goals, giving proper consideration to both 
national and individual needs. 



/ 




(b) .Curriculum Development 

,/■/ ~" 7 ^ 

i2^ih.l The seminar v/as of the. opinion that it is essent:',al to 
have adult/educationists associated with curriculum 
development /Centres. At the same time, however, concern 
xras expre^e^ at the tendency to try to determine 
curriculum solely on the a^dvice of centralised Specialists, 
since full account must be taken of individual and local 
needs • 

23.b\2 Thu^^he seminar strongly asserted the need to bring ^ 
"Consumers" into consultations on curriculum^ Tl^e 
, example of Tanzania was cited, v;heM local adult education 
y comjiuttees enable teachers, organisers aiid consumers • ^ 
. to discuss together matters' relating to curriculum* 



23.b.3 In higher academic coiu^ses, the established p^tteiji V 
^. Hlthin university adu^; eda^oatjon departmen*^ of tutofs 
and students together developing the curriculW'^J^^^ 
^ \ noted/{Gha;:ia), ' ^ ^ 

Recoppendation 4 



Tliat adult education specialists be included in the 
staffs of national cxirricuium development centres* 



24. THS, PROVIDING AQEMeHS 



24.1 %e semii}aj» discu^s^ the ^eat vai^iety of agencies vrhich 
^ are involved in adult edir^^^ion, Tliis is one of the 4 
distinguishing i^eatur^be^fcueeri t^ie forraal system and ' 
.adult education: (tlie forcer is almost wholl;^ tuider the 
• ^cofitrol of the JJir^try/bf Rducatibn whilst the latter 
involves evf^ branqh /f central government (with Education 
not necessarily theUost significi^), local government^ 
non-statutory organizations, m>iversities and agencies 
^ asgofaiated more directly with employraent such as trade 
unions, co-operatives and business undertalcings. The 
organipation^e^ded to ensure tha.t all these function 
y^eatisfaptt^ly.is discussed later ih l)rj?agraph.25a of this 
IjCi&rs^rtj thpLs section is concerned with dravjing attention' 




to 'the many agencies of adult education and^ the desirability 
I of. ennouTP-o.-i^-ip- rnZoperation between thent. ^ 




24^3 



every country; represented aij the senjinr,r the role 
central government (Federal ind^ State ^governments i,n 
Nigeria) \^a§ deemed to be pa3:^iibm>t, /there were some . 
differences in the relative i^ortance of statutor^r. and 
non«statut cry agencies, accowi^ig to the poiitic^"i)a^is 
of the courftryj^ j ^ ' ' ^ * 

*AmohgJhe wide v^^Xj of J^oh-statutory agencies,, the ^\ 
. educational a(;>tiyities of /tiie Islamic (Nigeria, - Sudan) and 



Christian. ^igious oomn^itles were mentio^^d as' having 



'.'jbade a sigiS^icant^^contAbution to a4ult ^d^tSation. 



24*4 The seminar drevJ att^eiition to those^i^erprises .which have^ 
J found in education a iHcra:^Ve^cfiirce of pi:;o:^it, and which 
^ &eem to be. inc^reasir^^in^^ *It would be vrhglly 
unjust to, iJiliel >iy these together* ^Kiere are those' which. 



:.(Dt reputablje^ti 



6t performance and provide 
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ccmsuEer v;ith an honest retiim for his noney. ^^^tthe 
. saiae time, it was noted that there are in evejy ccrtmtry 
a variety of comercially operated institutions offering 
no more than a pretence of education, and the seninar 
urged that governments should talce action to ensure that 
such enterprise:s are recruired to laaintain reasonable 
minisrum stand?J?ds of conduct. 

\ 

Reconnendation 5 

A close -orlcing relationship should be established 
betv;een the statutory and non^-statutory agencies so 
that all the resoui'*<?^es ^available can be used in a 
co-ordinated and co-operative nanner to the greatest 
benefit of the cqpnunity as a v;^ole» 

(^) Locus of Cont rol 

25.a.l The seminar noted thq,t control of adult education is 

presently vested in different agencies. Literacy, for 
example, is co^trolied by the llinistry of ITavional 
Sducaiion in Tanzania and in the Ilinisti^j;; of Connunity 
Deveiopnent in Zambia. In Higeria literacy is largely 
. a responsibility of State govemn^nts. 



2^.z,.2 Governmental control over those elements of adult 

education provide^/oy the State laay be e^cercised in a 
nunber of ways. Because Ministries of IJdacation have 
the riiost extensive networ!: of human and physical 
» facilities J sosie governnents have placed the nain control 
of adult education in the same llinistry (Tanzania). -PQTr 
historical reasons, control is*"soinetines vested in -other 
Ilinistries (some States in lligeria), '.:hilst others, in 
'recagni-K[bn of the ecjial partnership betvieen various 
Ministries have placed control in an inter*^inisterial 

•x body (Zanbia, Kenya). *^ 

25^2'»3 Because of the multiplicity of ag^encies, co-ordinating 
machinery is 0? great significanpe. The ueans oj? co« 
ordination are both fomal and informal; the former is 
usually under statutory sanction and the latter of a 
' * more voluntaiy .natta*ej» ^ 
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25»a.4 Esanples of fomal co-ordination "discussed at the seminar 
were the national advisory comittee in the Hinistry of 
national Sducation^ T2n2;ania, and the statutory Boai^ 
of Adult Bducation in Kenya and Zambia* Infonaal co- 
ordination is effected in Kigeria by the ITigerian National 
Council for Adult Education. 

26. a. 5 It yas noted at the seainar that there cire countries 
v;ithout national co-ordinating machinery. 



25.a.6 n"hether "control" and "co-ordination'^ shooild be separated 

or not* vra^ discussed at the seminar. In most cases in 

Africa it i;as seen that the co-ordinating bodies have no ^ 

power o^/ev those institutionc they are expected to co- 

ordinate. This has obvious disadvantages; sotie held, 

hovfever, th^t it could be an advantc^ in 'bhat^ it encouraged 

moi*e agencies to become involved in adult education. 

Clearly there is no universall;'' recommended procedure. 
• * 

25. a. 7 ^ point emphasized repeat edl^j- at the seminar ^;as the need 

for co-ordination to operate at regional anc*. local levels- 

as well as at the national level. It is at the local 

level that programmes are put intp practice and it is 

essential that adult e&ication be co-ordinated not only 

between the obvious providers but also with other agencies 

concerned :ath the differing aspects of develoi^aent. The 

systems of >ra,rd adult 'education committees in Tanzania 

and local district committees in Kenya were noted. 

Recommexidation 6 

That effective admiiiistrative structures should be 
established for adol^ education, ezt^nding fraa the 
national to local levels. 

(b) Legislation 

25.V.I By and large, adult education lacl^ legalised status. Yet 
legislation is essential in order to delineate the 
operational framevro3A: in which adult education can operate. 
The -seminar noted that references are sometimes made in 
educational legislation to adult education but novrhere ' 
is it legally enshrined as a human right on an equal 
footing with child education. How^veri .certain areas of 
adult .education have received legislative support, as for 
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example, those ^counti?ias vjhich have taken steps to 
incorporate the l.h.O Convention on paid education leave 
into legislation (Tanzania) • 

25.b.2 By lieans of legislation, adult education should "be given 
the possibility of playing its part in the connunity 
development process, including assisting under-privileged 
groups to improve their situation,^ Above all, the seminar 
felt that legislation ought to establish the fact (souetiues 
barely recognised) that adult* education is a public 
responsibility. Vhercvor practicable govemnents should 
ensure that privr.te organizations receive aderuate 
financial and other support for their work, 

25»bt3 By contrast ^:ith the lack..of legislation there exists an 
abundance of administrative- directives giving support to 
particular aspects of the vrork (i«e» literacy and 
vocational training) and there have been some general 
declarations of intent. 

25,^,b.4 Apart fron the need for general legislation, as Has be^en 
enacted in the Federal Republic of Germany, there is need 
for specific administ;:ative regulations, as for exainple 
"that all public educational institutions, including 
public librciries, should be freelj'- available for adult 
education" (Demaark), that the mass media should make 
tine available for adult education and that employers 
should pa^'- a small perceiita^ of their payroll expenditure 
towards a national fund, part of which should be devoted 
to adult education (Nigeria). ^ J 

25»b.5 lie seminar stressed, however, that legislation can only 
supply the-.,framework '.rithin which the system of adult 
education vnll operate. Kor^ should it be forgotten that 
this system cannot be as neatly organised as is that for 
the formal system. The aim should be to guarantee for 
• everyone the ri^t to lifelong education. 

Reccmnnendation " " 

That appropriate le^^lationshoul^^ to -> 

ensure that adult educ5i4^^Iisjpl2iced"^r^^ 
legal basisi^ on an equal footing^ i-dth the other 
* ^ branches of education . ' 
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(c) P^inance 

25.c,l In general it was stated that adxilt education is very 
poorly financed, lloreover little effort has been made 
in most countries to devise an efficient nachinery for 
raising and distributing funds. Only one branch of adult 
education can be regarded as uell-ti^ted| 
industrial training. 

25.C.2 Without adequate funding adult educafiOTTcan be organised 
neither comprehensively noz:^ficiently.^"'T^ is essential, 
tnerefore, that gov^^m^tg^ah^iid furnish financial 
support in a regularized manner and on a scale propoi^tionate 
to identified needs, Hov/ever, the search for suitable 
structures is hindered by the fact that surprisir^ly 
little 'hard infonaation is available about current 
financial arrangements. 

25.C.3 Financial' support for adult education from central funds 
can be given directly or indirectly or both: directly, as 
is the common practice, throu^ the Kinistiy of Education 
f and other ministries; indirectly through an intersectoral 
' committee or a statutory public board; both directly and 
' i'^'dndirectly through separate ministries or tKrough a 

V p^ional agency. Support from local funds can like>riLse 
- ^©^Provided directly or indirectly (see paragraph 23 (a) ). 

25.c»4'Ji%,8«ainar considered a number of issues v;hich arise in 
?^^4iection vath the distribution of central government 

First, Khen governments merely declEire that 
ti^re should be at least soae expenditure on adult education 
lathout specifying by what means the amount is to be . 
deteWinedr^and distributed, then experience shorjs that the 
actual expenditure is quite inadequate. Accordingly it 
vould seem necessary to create a special administrative 
Tinit for assessing requirements and- making allocations. — 
l?here appropriate, such a unit^nay conveniently be placed 
in a ministry of education in s^^ar^ as_the_general 
provision 6? adult education is concerned* -^econdly^-- 
^ifhen overall 'responsibility for the provision of adUlt 
--education rests with a ministry of education it is the 
rule rather tlian the exception for expenditure on adult 
education to be regarded as marginal to^;he prior claims " 
.%Shf the formal, or regular system. To remedj^ this inju&ticei " 
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it is essential that adult educc^tion be accorded parity - ' 
of treatnent. This nay entail allocating it an agreed 
percentage of the gross educational Imdget vdthin a speci^ed 
i^jSge, for example, between 6 and 10 per cent, TSiirdly, 
practice a naiaber of ministries and government agencies ' 
other than the Ilinistry of Sducation cois^2nlj?^-Bpend-7non'ey — 

-edult^^dlication. It is thus necessary to eiisure 
neasure of inter-aini^erial co-ordination. 

The fourth issue discussed-^hy tUe s^^fia^ concerns non^ 
goverrlmental agenc^s> -"-tSly tlk governaent^^G^E^^l^ 




15.C.6 
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whether to suppbrt then or not, llS i-t^doesVji^tiust 
deternine ^tiich agencies Reserve support '^ad oi ^;hat scr.le, 
?or tiie^broad field an aduJ^T^education division .or section 
Tfithin a llinistry of ikiacation inaj'' he best equipped to 
respond to 2*ecuests# Howev^v^he nost effective way 
of dealing v;ith,the non-governmental sector appears to 
be -.through a statutory board representing a variety of 
mini'stries and public interest ^rou^sT 

These issues facing centred government equally face local 

government, 3at thanKs to operating on a smaller scale 

and to dealing directly iri.th the coununity, local govern- 

tient is geneiully in a better position td* determine needs 

and priorities^^^^ind to ensure that public money is wisely 

spent. At this level, too, hov/ever, experience indicates 

that it is desirable to assess financial need and to 

allocate funds by means of a regional adult education 

A 

board or committee, ' 
Recommeiidation 3 ^ ^ ^ 



^ That^ so-^^ f omjilcr be devised to enstire that adttit, 
' -^'^ educatiop.-ls soundly financed. This mjlght necessits.te 
all^ot^ting a firred percentage of the gross educational 
'^dget, . 

• - i^) R elationship ^fith tjae Foraal System of Muoation 

25 .d, 1 Although adult education is* usually given independent 
departmental statufe in Ministries of Education, many 
aspects of it are nevertheless very dependent on the 
formal system^ of education, relying on it for personnel, 
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physical fadiliti^ an4 teaching materials. 
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25,d»l The^ji emig^^tressed that a c lose organic Mlationship 
should ^ist with the formal system* In this vray the 
notion of life^long leaming^ will he facilitated? inter- 

l^ion, to the nutual benefit of bot^i will take place 
/with the consequent helpful crpsti^ertilisation v/hich ^^ill 
ensue: slender resourc^g^^^unan and laaterial,- jjiill be xised 
^to the fulle8t^.i^o^the good of all* 

25. d. 3 Specific examples of inter-action are, integrated teacher- 
training progi^aames, xieeting the needs of both ji^he fonsial 
and adult sectors (Tanzania); an integrated curriculuB * 
development service; physical facilities planned to be 
used by the whole" comaunity (Zambia) anii encouraging 
- school and college students to p§!.ri;icipate in national 
adjilt educational projects (j^lfcpia, SomsJ-ia). 

Recomendat ion 5, 

That a arelationship of inutiial assistance should be 




fostered between the foiiaal system 0 
adult - education. 



r education and 



(e) Statist ijy 

25.e*lThe need^^'ijr acre adequate statistics on adult education , 
^ vra^ enphasized at the seiaijaar. The statistics lAiich do 
exist vjer^ often collected in a soaexrhat haphazard: maimer, 
are usually restricted to only part of the adult education 
provision in a country, and the sjrstom of classification 
TOries from one country to another, malcin^ cocro^lBsons 
impossible. ^ 



25.e.2 The^f£ic^ties of obtaining reliable and?^omprehensive 
d^ta ^re obviou&'4-...,Ho;:ever, an important step forward 
hais been talcen by the Unejpcb'v Office of Statistics through 
thi development ' of ^ manual for the coldection of adult 
education statistics ^/ithin the fraaetjorlc of the 
Intj&rxi?i^ional- Standard Classification of Lducation (ISC3D). 
The; ruSr:al iras pilot-tested in Africa by the Libyan Arab 
'Hoitublic. ^ * , 

25. e. 3 fenrhial surveys of providing agencies, together vath . 

improvement of student registration records would very 
- - ^ substantially heln with the provision of essential basic 
data needed for «otind planning. At national censuses, 

r 

questions^ on adult jjducation could be included. 
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25.6.4 Any country v/ishing to collect national/^atistics vdll 
have to resolve the stinictural- prohlens/which arise from 
the 'nultiplicity of providing agencieaC Various solutions 
have been adopted. Sone countries usi astetistical 
unit within the Hinis'^cr:^ of Education HA bya* Su dan. Zambia). 
In others the work is undertalcen by Central Statistical 
Office (Kenya, Nigeria). In others the responsibility is 
discharged by a university or non-jgovemaental organization. 

Recomendatio n 10 

Tliat Ilenber States should develop regular statistical 
^ ^ BUJTveys of adult education activities along the 
• lines proposed in the Unesco 'llanual for the 
Collection of Adult Education Statistics". 

26. The paragraphs 20 to 23 inclusive have reviev/ed the 
^^scussior-S which took place at the seminar on the fracle^7ork 

j-itliin v'hich adult education V;ill function. The fraiiiework, 
hot/ever, ceuinot become real tathout people and inaterials 
to bring it to life. The following paragraphs # refer to 
these natters; to the staff required and the tra\ning they 
should have; to such essential topics as researchj^ ' ^ 
evaluation and the supply of materials. Inevitably many v.? 
of the subjects discussed are alrea^ well documented and^ 
in order to keep this report vrilthin a reasonable length, 
the ensuing parcigraphs reflect the main trend of the 
discussions and the recommendations n££de« This 
abbrevia^tion of the discussions* ought not to be mis- 
interpreted as implying that the subjects reviewed are 
anything other than essential for the efficient functioning 
of the structtire as a whole. 

^ (a) staff 

27. a. 1 Everything depends on the men and wnen vrho are responsible 

for adult education,; vxhether as teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, planners, technicians or 'committee members. 
Thus it '^i/as , emphasized that the recruiting, training and 
maiiitaining of personnel Is a crucial tEislc, on which all 
elfife hinges. The rest of the structure is meaningless 
i/i-^hout good. people. 
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27.ar2 A first necessity, therefore, iB the provision of training 
courses of varying types and at differing levels, for 
the staff required; This v/ill necessitate institutions 
to he especially set up for adult education training; at 
the same time teacher^t raining colleges should include' 
adult education in their curriculum, and use should he 
made of other existing facilities. 

27.a.3 Limited promotion opportunities for trained personnel 

©ay lead to the loss of good people. Tliere is, therefore, 
a need to provide appropriate incentives for a ceireer 
Structure in adult education. ^ 

27.a.4 The seminar was of the opinion that iixejje it is necessary 
for training to talce place outside a person's om country, 
preference should be given first to training elsewhere 
in the same region jwhere this is not. possible care has 
to be exercised in the adaptation of experiences gained 
els|j||^ere. 

27.a.5 At the seminar note vrcis talcen of the availability of 
training facilities offered by Afl^ican Universities 
^ (Ghana, Kenya, Higeria, Sudan, Tanzania, Zaire, Zambia). 

The fact that universities provide these courses vdll help 
promote the recognition of the certificates and diplomas 
offered. Additionally, tmiyeiCities should consider 
offering shorter courses of about three months* duration, 
not leading to a qualificat ion. Exchange programmes* 
between teaching staff engaged in. this work wotdd be * 
useful (Ghana). 

27.a.6 Countries vath ^ertise in adidt education should be 

willing and enabled to share their slcill with those where 
it is lacki33g, and especially in countries in a state* of 
political transition, such as Ilozaabique, Angola and 
Guinea-Bissau. Regional associations should be alive ' 
to the desirability of promoting this form pf aid, and 
also to compiling information on facilities -which are 
available. 

Recommendation 11 

Sincg people are the foundation on which all 
educational structxires ulliimateljjj rest, the provision 
. of adequate training facilities for adult educationists^ 
should be regarded as a f iMt priority. 
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(b) Re search and .Developiaent 

' IT.'b.l The need for a i^pid improvement of rossr.rch for and 
about ad^ilt education 'was clearly identified at the 
' Third International Conference on Adult Education in 
Tokyo and the 1973 Conference of the Afi'ican Adult 
Education Association in Addis Ababa, Specific recoramenda-* 
tions made at these conferences include the recruiting 
and training of specialists in research, persuadi:ig 
universities and other research agencies to give priority 
to research problems affecting adult education, encouragixig 
those working in such disciplines as psj^chology, 
sociology, history, anthropology and linguistics to be 
concerned vath problems relating to cuiult education and 
empliasizing the need for ertending and refining the 
findings of comparative studies in aidult education, 

27.b.2 \niile not lacking in appreciation of long-term research 
(particularly longitudinal studies tliat are so important 
to> adult education) the seminar emplm^ced the importance 
of participa^tory resea;rch that eng^^es practitioners xn 
adult education, v These are especially conce^t^d vath 
problem solution in , such mattejcs as identifying and^ 
meeting adult needs in their oi^n countries, -learning and 
personal development, imj^roved a^inistration and 
organization, and methods and materials. The seminar 
endorsed these recommendations and urged that governments, 
universities and research institutions maJce adequate 
provision for these i*esearch needs. 

''27^b,3 Tlie seminar reviev/ed the present state of research in 
African adult education aM noted man^r deficiencies, 
such as the lack of training which adult educationists 
have for research, that openings for research work are 
limited and -tliat the results of research undertaken ^re 
often not widely disseminated. 

27.0.4 The seminar agreed that every teacher and practitioner- 
has a role in understanding, usir^ and contributing to 
research: 7this is what is,^*eant by participation research)** 
At the same time there -as a need for trained personnel 
to ^ive.jpaDrtijmlar attenli^ to research as is tho case in 
.the Board, of Adult Education in Kenya, and the Institute 
of Adult Education in Tanzania. , ' * "^^^ 



27.b*5 The sigfeinar also stressed tjie need tpT looking at the. 

problems in a conroaaTative ^.^ay and for sharing the results 
.of research with field workers iVithin countries and v/ith 
. adurt educationists "in othej/* sountries^ International 
and regional organizations n-yorking in* the field of adult 
education can "be helpful througli^^ch nephanisus as the ' 
programne- of research abstracts at th.e- titemational Bureau 
of Education (Unesco), 

IleconLiendation 1 2. 

That govemnents be requested to ,establish a structure 
for research in adult education, linlted §ippropriately ' 
with tmiversities, departments and agencies concerned ^ 
xdth adult education and effectively stc^ffed and 
, financed* ' ^ - 



(c) Ijvaluation , . ^ • 

^^27.c.l All resources a^/ailable for adult ^^ucation nust justify 

the investnent nir,de in tems^^ -^he individual, the coramunity 
and -the nation. Itiless this jcan be done, adult education 
nay -not be seen as^an integral part of the total national 
" effort. Tlii^-^^position v/as tinanimously accepted by 
the ^esdnar." 

27.c*2 The main pu^ose of evaluation is to improve performance and 
achievements. But perhaps "more inporta^jit is the need to 
^ establish the rationale for 'conducting a training programme-, 
initiating a' project or purcuing a. course of action in the 
light of other possible options. Evaluation Is* necessajry 
to compare intent, current practice and outcome. In 
terms of input of resources, it is inraortant to^loxovr 
whether or not (and to what extent) tile effects ,of one^s 
strategy justif;{r the investment involved, considering 
sev3ral other competing dlaims on the same resources. 

27.c»3 The seminar unanimouSljr endojjSed the importance of 

evaluation. Ai; the same time it noted that one serioxis 
drat;baclc is that evaluation specialist^ are scarce* / 
IJational and inteniaticnal evaluation workshops, courses- * 
and seminars for tra2.ners and. 6ther]iadult^''educat±feidst5 



. Ste, therefore, an urgent necessity* 

- J5 
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RecoEgnendation/ 13 



Bvaluatioir should be an integral part of all 
adul* ^$xj:^X^^^x^Xi^fiX\^B^ and tp this^nd, 
erran^mfents should be made for^ 4lj0-^preparation of/ 
special|Lsts in this f ield# 

20. igSTHOl ^ Ain> jTlilTER^nLS 

(a) Ilethb.ds and Ilaterial/ 




r 



28#a.l In a general discussion; on jthi^ "important^ aspect of / 
' structure I the SBu^inar f irst^ reviowed^ie various teachiijg 
nethOjOS v/hich^should be employed in adult education, and 
the irarteiy of leami3ig situations available, /.aiatever 
thy approach, it is, iDp^2?artivo th^tt the methods a4opted 

be appropriate "for people vjho will resist kind 
resent att6mptg/to be treated aa children*- 

28#a.2 The seminar noted that vhere a particular learning: task 
is of,.'great importance 'and involves the \;hole or a large 
' ppj*irion of the ^opttlation," it may- be necessary to 
' ' X organise daiiipai^^ to meet the "paijicnilar situa,tio^. 

This is th^j^se in many countries with regard to the 
oradica^tn of illiteracy, or wh^re the authorities 
,wisli tot-'Cbnoentrate attention qn, S certain national ^ 
problem (Tanzania) ♦ Such campaigns have to be care^&lly 
prepared, 'paying due attention to the adequate pfepartPCfSn 
♦ ^ of staff and materials, suitable pret-campaign activities, 
' a competent organization to c^yfy throu^i the csuapaign,* 
fpliov;-^p activities aM^^JmVf onyM^ 
esijS^cialiy those rel^tec^ t6 illitjefracy, will have *^ 
re.duced effect if any one/o? tJiqBe is -neglected, 

2G#a«3 Iiistruction by correspcM^de^e is assuming greater 

importance '(iCenya, Zai^ia) and it is advisable tluit a ' 
review-; of the requirfements for this- form of learning * 
should bo made in every country. In most countries ^ * 
the need f or\ corr^espondenCe education is such, tlmt^it - 
^•should be jnade a rjesponsibiXity of the statutory 
authorities. Correspondence education ia.mo^t effective 
•when combined with other methods of tuition*' - - *• 



' ' , * ^^^^ 
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20«a.4 The appropriate us5 of nass media ip^io and T.V. plus 

for education is widel^jxi^ecognised, as for eisample 
the Ivory Coast and Tanzania. It t^ essc&itial tliat 
oln every country the mximm xise sho uld b e made of the 
media for adult ^6^cation| ^ includi3:ig public listening 
facilities and mg^intenance services. 




28.a.5 Tfhaie\^ the for;^ of learning experience, it is essential 
^ ^ ' that there shoiuLd be suitable and adeciuate. supporting 
material. This may be in the foaaa of books, pamper, 
^equipment and teaching aidst^ EcjuipiSient need, not imply 
the use of costly electrical apparatus rec^uiring delicaxe 
.handling and ^::q)ert -maintenance. Often the simpler ^6jins 
of teaching aids are t)je most, effective. To ensui^ that 
there is a supply of the necessarj*^ material and equipment, 
consideration should be given to the development of 
resource centres, to the encouragement o^^ i/riters of 
educational material^ and to' improving the printing 
ce.pacitjr for educational purposes. 

23.a.6 Tlie written v;ord' continues to be the most important form 
. of .commimication and it is essen'^ial that in every country 
^ - there should 13e a library SQjTvibe* jj^l&luding village 

.libra;ries '{Tanzania; capable of ensuring that some reading 
material is^avaiXable to all literate people. In eiddition 
easily read newspapers have proved td be of great value 
and also simple literature prepared to atigment radio ' <^ 
and television prog37acunes« 

Re cotMnendat ion I4 

That the methods adopted for adult education should 
be reviev^d to ensure that the most effective 
service is being offered to adult learners# ^This" 
revie\>r should talce account of the need for^^aii ^ 
adequate supply of materials of various ""forms '^' ^ " 
which are requi'red for adult educaiiion. 

(^) 3flf QXiaat ion Flows . > , . / 

28»b.J Secause adult .education embraces a* multitude of activities 
covers a, wide » range of subjects and levels and talces 
< place in a wide variety of ^public a3id private institutions 
it is all too easy for* providing agencies to- operate in 
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isolation and to fail to profit from one another ts 
Experiences • Tl\e question is ho\: to ensure -that useful 
information is assembled at a central source and ladely 
disseminsrted. And the answer based on e:q)erience appears 
. - to be to establish a cehtral clearing system. Such a 

systdm nay b'e planned and controlled by the adult educg^tion 
'section of a Ilinistry of Sducatidja (Tajizania) or with a 
statutory' boa^rd or national association (Kenya). The 
activities involved include:- 

(1) Publishing .a regular newsletter > 

(2) Publishing^ journal (.Ilenj'?.) / 

(3) Publishing a 'directory of agencies (Libya) -^lu^ 

(4) Publishing an adult education liandbool; (Tanzania) 

(5) * Answering cjueries 

(5)\\rrangin5 contacts between organiae-tions e^d indi-vidua]^ 

adult educators ^ 
(7) Issuing abstracts of curr^t books and arfcicles^n-x 

• aspects of adult education 
(G) Arranging ^tioiial conferences and -Beninars 
(9) Arranging local conferences and seninars 
(]Cj Periodic recordings of national campaigns 
(il) Informing the ^neral public about iHpending programes 

and event at ' • ^ . 

'(l2)Disseininating research findings to a vide audience 

28.9.2 Tlie effectiveness of national clearing houses is greatly 
enhanced \;hen they are enabled to impart information 
' through the mass media. and throiigh libraries, etc., as 
most countri^es do. Cooperation witb ^iJlie mas^-.medxa caii/^' 
be assured by the media" cboptingtj^representatives dp/ihe 
clearing houses on to their ot/nvgoverningA In any . 

case, it is essential tliat the chart ers/o|yi^.ia and 
television companies should require t^6 to disseminate 
information about adult education. The press can and 
often does render \^luable assistojxce. National 
representatives of libraries and Liusgums can be invited 
to sit on the governing committees of clearing houses. 

28.b#3 The xiational role of a clearing, house is frequently ^ 

reihforced by local arrangements for the collection and 
dissemination of information. axU obstacle to the flov;* 
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of information ii!' all countries is thtf lac>k -of data 
from providing agencies/dnd the tendency for agencies 
to keep inadecntate records (see paragraph 25e). 



Recocpendxyt ion 15 ' ' > ^ 

" r T - - r - ^ ^ ^ 

Consideration should be given in evQi^* country to 
the estalDlishnent of a central ^clearing system'lfor 
all forms -of inforsiation on adult ■^feducfe.tion, , 

(^Vft ysical/^I^^c^^ ^^ / 

'Su.c.l C^ly in a fev7 countries- has- any systeiaati^ effor^^been 
raade to .iter.ise a-nd rruantif^r the 10gisti6al support , 
required .by an effective public etdult education servic^. 
It is also noteworthy that the education of adults is. 
frecruently Iiandicapped by a Is^clc of adec^iate premises^ 
de^ite the fact tliat it is the-ledet demanding •sector . 
< of ediication for piirpose--built facilities, so long as % 
' other p^l^lic buildings .are, available for adult ^d^cation^ 
Thes ©/buildings inc],ude schools, universities,- agricultural 
an^other 'training centres, ch\ircheS| nioSqu%s, coianiunity 
^ halls, libraries^, rauseuiis^ health clinics, etc.- . % ' 

Tliere is, horrever, some need for special* facilities, 
though clearly 'the number and type vrill vaiy betvreen 
i countries, as also v/ill the degree of pxiority which can 
^ be given to. proposals for such buildings. It is es5e;itifeil, 

therei'ore, that governments shoul^ insist ^on conplete . 
inventories being made of «the facilities of |eil kxnds / 
i^ich e::ist. Only in this^way can it be accurately 
determined trhat is available and what is deficient. , 
Adults will not tepebt;j|<^^be accorded^ lixxury accommodation 
but equally their rightful claixas for suitable prei^ses 
ovif^t not to be neglected. 

20. p. 3 Shortage of transport, equipment and lighting is often as 
serious a liandicap to the promotion of adult education as 
* is the lack of buildiaigs. So development plari is lilcely j 
. ^ to be implemented successfi^lXy if it does not alloir for / 
adocaiate ezqpenditm'^e^on such 'it ems ^ 



Reco^endation 1 6, * ' ^ ' JJ ^ ^ 

' 5!he,t coftprelimsive, invent bi*ies o^ pliys^^ ^ ' 

* * should be maintained, gjid that all public educational 
i126 premiScis shoxild'be available for adult educational 
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' activities, when not being iised for their primary 
^mroose. 



2S. IKTGIffLiL REIAglQNSHIPS 

25^1 . The Geninar identified tx minber of concerns that are 

international or z^egional in character hut i^hich. affect 
structures or progranaes o€ adult education in every 
coyntry. There 2^e a host of international organizations 
of different Icinds that deal «;ith adult edq^tion, Aiiong 
international intergoveranental organizations that have 
a zia^jor involvenent in adult education are Unesco^.ILO, 
PAO, VJHO and UIIEP* Of these, Unesco is the organization 
Arith an over-all mandate in adult education, but the 
interests of other specialized agencies are also significant. 
Bilateral agencies have in recent years shovjed a laarlred 
increase of interest in adult education. Among regional 
organizations, the Econonic Comission of -Africa, le Centre 
Africain de Fonsation et de Recherch* pour I'Acbinistration 
et le D^veloppea^t, the Or^nizatiorr of Afriean Unity,' ' 
the Arab League, the Duropean- Econonic Connission and 
the Association of Afl^ican Universities, have inpo^ftairf ' 
involveaents in adult education. There are also nany non- 
governmental orgaixizations concerned vith adult education. 
In several regions there are effective adult education • 
organizations, such as tfee African Adult Education - / 
Association, and the i^^onal Council for Adult Education 
and Literacy in Africa. • ^ 

29.2 The seminar felt that appropriate proceduSres should be 

developed in every country ^to enable i% to, play its maximum 
3?ole in relevant international activities. It is 
inpers^tive to recognize that countries have nuch to gain 
and much to share- through" this e:^:change. In this - 
respebt, every cotmliry should take, an active part in, 
and strongly support its regional organizations and thus 
share in the planning of policies and strategies that 
^Kill affect the whoje region. 

29»3 The seminar paid particlilar note to relationships \ri.th 

. UHDP end Unesco* t\ the formulation pf country programmes 
for submission to UHDP, governments should cotisider 
including adult educa-^ioaHre p res p a itativoD ^ the plannin^^ 
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team* preps^ijig such documents. 



29»4 The s^iinar noted and endorsed* the recoimnendation from 

the loth General Conference of Unesco that Adult Education 
Comiitees in every country l^e e^ststbli shed -and affiliateii . 
*.dth the. National Unesco Corauission. It is irnortaat 
that the \ibx>le field of adult education be appropriately 
represented on the Cooaission. Adult education 
organizations in every countr^^hould talce "oart through 
the National Unesco ConEais&ion to stvengthogx, the Unesco 
prograrsne ^ adult education and to advance the \iOTk. of 
Unesco particularly it affects adult education. 

Iteconrnenda^i on J 7 

*niat due attention should be paid by *goveranents 

and others engaged in adult education to strengthen 

» 

and uiaintain links uith organizations of a regional 
and international character' concerned ^ath adult 
education* 

30. cfffrcizJSicgT ' - 

30»1 Several well-intentioned attenipts to strengthen adult 
education have failed, not becaoxse these attempts ^rere 
ill-conceived in themselves, but because they had been 
limited to one or a few component areas of sidult education 
and the need to secure corresponding developnent of 
other coE^jonents had been overlooked. The conclusion 
of th^seminar v,-as that only bj*' talcing a comprehensive 
vie?; of the total field of adult eddbation, regaining 
it as a system mcide up of apparentljr independent but 
nevertheless inter-ecting componefcits each either supporting 
or v/eakening the others, would it be possible to secure 
a harmonious- development of the ^-ihole an4 thus bring 
about a sigrfificant and lasting development o^ adult • 
education. 

30.2 At its concluding meeting the seminar reiterated its 

hope that this report would be made the subject of urgent 

A 

and c€u?eful examination by governments, international and 
aregional organizations, non-governmental orgsinizations, 
^ universities and others in .public life concerned idLth the 

O promotion of all foa?ms of oontiaiuing life-long education 

FRir , m ^ 

^^^^ for men and woaen. 
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Opening speecH by the Minister for Housing 
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Speoch "tor the Ilinister for Hous^iag .and Social gervices t 
Hon> 'gaita Toifett, .II>P», at the Openipg^ Cei^jnqny of 
.'Hie .Lit e.roat ipnal Conference on Coiopaa^tiye Adult 
.Education .at Kiiazyuj _!&istitute .of Adult Studies, o n 
Ilonday,^ It February,^ l^J ^^ 



'Kr» Chairoanrf dj^tinguished participants, honoured -guests, 
llrfiies and'Gentlenent — - < 



It is a great pleasure for ne to have this oppoarbunity 
of opening your Seminar on Comparative Adult Education. First, nay 
I i/elcome you ajl to Kenya and assure you that the people of 
Kenya ore greatly honoured hy j'our presence here this week. He 
boast of some of the best samplings of hospitality, scenic b^uty, 
tourist spots, colourful national parks to v/hich you are v?elcome 
to enjoy. Ho;7ever, since you are adult educators, you lall 
naturally be more interested in the people, their culture, attitudes 

their responsiveness to new ideas. I hope therefore you will 
take tine to look at our adult training instittitions^and other 
training prograisaes for adults in Kenya. x 

ITenya offers a variety of courses and training programmes 
to its population, throu^ the professional services of ^ministries, 
private bodies and voluntary associations." The provision of adult 
education is a hydra^eaded service in which the saying of nafy 
cool:s might easily apply. Cogjiizant of this problem, the Kenya 
Government established a statutorj'' authority to co-ordinate adult 
education, through research, documentation, publications, and 
provision of basic information to facilitate sound decision making. 

. Some authorities nay argue that a department of sidolt education 
i^ould be more appropriate, others argue tliat an association of 
adult education woojTUi^ more effective^ But as you areoa&jd^ubt 
' aware, t^e-'SiEninistrat ion of a service has to confom to the nationa 

^philosophy of development, and no single pattern of aduli education 
can be recommended as a blue print for adult education all over 
the worlds 

There are. good reasons for the Kenya model of a co-ordinating 
board. It is a lorum of understanding among the multiplicity of 
ertensipn workers £md £iduit educators on the one hand, and the ] 
goverment planners on the other. A board is freer from red-tape 
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and gives the plaainers a measure of operational leei^ay to study, 
analyse, and evolve policies from the milieu of the learning v/prld 
•for adults* Chis'^pattem is replicated in the provinces, districts 
and the municipal areas, which have their o\m adult education 
committees, to advise the board and the Govemuent on assignnent - 
of priorities and developnent resources to adult education in their • 
areas of jtirisdiction. 

14' is fitting that, such a {;^o^xp of distinguished adult 
educators from all over the V7orld have net here to di'scaids the 
questions oC structures of adult education in developing countries. 
However, I note fron your progranme that heads of adult education 
bodies from ^several African countries will be presentiiig papers 
on the structure of adult education in tlieir* countries. In the ;;sLl:e 
of world-vride inflation, and the consequent scarcity of resources of 
finance and sld.lled personnel, ^ovemiients in developing countries 
lool: for-w-ard to receiving definite eidvice on these natters fron 
this seninar. IJith these financial difficulties all over the v/orld, 
I hope it is not expecting too mch to suggest that adult education 
progracnes, should new adopt the latest adninistrative nethods of 
management by objectives. Adult education is not a commodity 
by itself - it is, sinply, a:i esifential ingredient of developnent 
effort • In other words, adiHt educators s"hould endeavour ^o ^ V 

understand the people and their needs first, vfhich crust then>be \ 
articulated into a policy for implementation by the Government, or 
its agencies. Very often international meetings, generate a host 
, o^ recommendations, papers and long lists of complaints ^/ithout 
"pausing for a moment to reflect on the practical implications of 
their proposals. It is vitally important that adult educators 
shoxild bo fully conversant mth the development objectives, 

political aspirations, and the plight of the people they serve. ^ ^ 

Recent initiatives by the "ilorld Bank, in conjunction- with 
the International Council for Education Developmoat have been 
acco2?ded vrarm reqeption by the Governments i2> what .they call Third 
World. The who^e range of non«fomal education encosraassiri^ 
rural, youth, training for slcills, and the contiimity and expansion * 
\of out-of-echool ^education, give greater optimism to the current 
gloomy educational crisis. It. is a notab!!^ reco^ition of the 
major rc4e, wliich info3?mal channels of connunicatiorTplay in 
edttcatigB the public. ^Ue in Kenya propose to revise the e::i0ting 
^ ■ adult TOication legislation to establish a more effective system' of 
umm x ^ m m O-J^ jgivlng guidauce to individual institutions^ learners and educators. 
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As regards the role of Government in adult education, it cannot 
, btf OTer-^aphasized tliat the >gS:5)ayer is the main source of developuent 
finance -In fhe young nations. Even Kith such 15bdies lil:e the 
Board of Adult I3daxcation^ the possibility of obtaining finaii^ froo ^" 
private sources are ertrenely limited, and :;e have no alternative 
but to depend alnost entirely on Govemment sub^'-en-Jjions. ITaxurall;^, 
govemnents allocate resources to adult education because they 
beliwe "^hat the development of hunan resources is the baBis of 
rapid econoidc, political and social^ groirfch. They do e^ect, 
therefore, that funds allocated to specific projects in eidult 
education shall be spent on tnose projects. ' This i:eas;ire of 
control and supervision should not be construed as interference. It 
is simply because no successful progracne of development can be 
inplenented unless sone financial discipline and raanagenent is 
enforced. 

To turn to the activities of the international bodies in 
adult education, the Govemnent notes lath satisfaction the trenendous 
efforts'" T7hioh the international Council for Adult Education is 
oalcing in pronotin^ the developnent of adult education anong 
Ilenber States* • Indeed it is a great privilege to Ker^ to have tvjo 
representatives of the Ihecutive Board on the Council - nacely 
the DxeOTtive Secretary of the Board of Adult Education ejxd the* 
Director of the Institute of Adult Studies. The latter represents 
the African Adult Education Association. ',Je should lilre^to pay 
tribute to this. Council and ass\ire its evea>-ready Secretary-General, 
Prof essor 'Roby Xidd of Ontario, Canada, of our continued support 
for his splendid \*orl:. " 

I should also like to thanlc UnescD and the !Danish 
International Deve^Loment Agency for sponsoring this seninar. Their 
assistance in various fields of adult education, training, and 
eirtension is greatly appreciated. In the near future, Unesco and 
^;he Board of Adtilt Education trill be launching the first 
educational i^ural nev'spaper in one of the ICenj^^-n lou^al districts. f 
It is a practical exar^le of co*-operatibn for development in the 
provision of educational laaterials for adults* 

As regards the African Adult Education Association, \Te 
are also greatly honoxxred that the distinguished African Adult 
Educators have chosen Nstirobi, to be the headquarters of the . 
Association* "I ga-Sfeer you propose to establish a small 
a^inistrative secretariat to coordinate the activities of the - — 
Ai^Nif^ation and uaintain a steady flow of infornation and es^^ 
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of ideas toohg profession's, adiainistrators and leaders in 
adult education on this continent. Tlie Government ICenya vill 
tise its best endeavours to ensure that this proposition is a success. 

Finally, uay I close \dth t>iis note: tlie overall objective 
of adult education is to encoxirage a professional approach to 
the provision of educational training and errfcerjsior- services to 
adults and to forge closer linlcs with institutions^of learning like 
schools and universities; to provide advice to govemnents on natters 
of curriculun, standardization, legislation, canpoi/er and development 
plai:ining. Bie efficiency of adult education bo^^s must he iaproved 
so that eduSationcJ. authorities and govemnefits can rely on you 
for collective professional advice. A partnership hetx/eon the 
professionals and the Government in adult education will create a 
better and efficient development climate. The professionals v.dll 
gain the advantage of a better perception of p ublic needs and 
priorities than is the case vlien prof essionalaulgre^ isolated and 
insulated from public scrutiny. 

With these few remarlcs. Ladies ^jgg^fi 
your seminar officially open, \ath our nationa! 
and co-operation - HJLUZi333.' 



ThanI: you 




APHEHDIX B 



For comparative pxirposes, the following 
three diagraas are provided s^ovTing^ the structure 
of adult education in the Sudan, Tanzania and 
Zcunhia* 
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